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I The Pentagon's chief busl- 
j ness advisers have quietly 
: urged the government to open 
; its intelligence files for Indus- 
try. The flies, they say, would 
make it easier to keep mili- 
tants out of defense plants. 

The proposal was made last 
February at a closed-door, De-i 
fense Department meeting of 
the Industry Advisory Coun- 
cil, or lAC. Mark Shepherd, 
Jr., president of Texas Instru- 
ments, told fellow lAC mem- 
bers and ranking Pentagon 
otficials: 

“Industry’s immediate prob- 
lem is to protect itself through 
some means from the vio- 
lence-oriented militant Much 
of the legislation dealing with 
the social ills of our society 
over the past 15 to 20 years 
has unwittingly limited or 
eliminated many of the former 
methods used by companies to 
screen gut this type of Individ- 
ual.” 

Shepherd, whose firm is the 
32d biggest defense contrac- 
tor, asserted that “our first 
order of business would be to 
take the necessary action to 
enable the government to 
share its intelligence with in- 
dustry in some appropriate 
manner.” 

In addition to “an inter- 
change of Intelligence,” Shep- 
jherd proposed: 

J • “A central repository of 
criminal data for the purpose 
of screening job applicants.” 

I • “Special FBI agents who 
can work closely with compa- 
'nies on an area by-area basis 
I to identify potential mlli- 
I tants.” 

I Shepherd’s view, lAC rec- 
ords disclose, was enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed by other de- 
fense industry executives at 
the meeting. William P. 
Gwlnn, chairman of United 
Aircraft, the 8th ranking Pen- 
Itagon contractor, said: 

“It is conceivable that if the 
present restrictions on the re- 
lease of such information to in- 
dustry are not modified, indus- 
try may In effect have to es- 
Ublish an undercover organi- 
zation of its own in order to 
protect Itself.” 

See SECRET, A2, Col, 1 
CAB unit dropped. A3 
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I The meeting’s minutes, ob- 
tJined by The Washington 
&st, do not disclose the reac- 
tion of David Packard, chair-* 
njan of lAC and deputy de- 
fense secretary, and Che Penta- 
gon generally to the proposals 
of its industrial advisers. 

I But Joseph J. Liebling, dep- 
assistant secretary for se- 
curity policy, observed in a 
t^ephone interview that the 
department, in 1989, endorsed 
al section of a bill that would 
enable federal agencies to give 
intelligence information to 
private defense facilities. The 
measui’e was sponsored by 
Richard Ichord (D-Mo.) chair-* 
man of the House Internal Se- 
curity Committee, the old 
llh-American Activities Com- 
n^ittee. 

*^The I AC executive secre- 
tgry, Robert D. Lyons, mini- 
mized the importance of Shep- 
herd's plan. He told a reporter 
he knew of no action that had 
been taken on it and re- 
marked that lAC had not cre- 
ated a subcommittee to give it 
further study. * 

iBut another participant in 
the meeting, Maj. Gen. Lloyd 
BL Ramsey, the Army's provost 
marshall general, had a differ- 
ent view. He said that Shep- 
herd’s presentation was “re- 
ceived extremely well.” 

Ramsey recalled that Shep- 
herd had said “living within 
the rules is very difficult” and 
that another, unidentified ex- 
e c u t i V e then commented, 
“Running industry, you can't 
live within the rules.” | 

Ramsey said that “my own 
feeling is that he (Shepherd) 
brought up some excellent 
points.” 

The lAC consists of 24 lead- 
ing executives, mostly drawn 
from the defense industry and 
its financiers, who serve on a 
rotating basis. They meet with 
Packard and other high Penta- 
gon aides three times a year 
and are largely concerned 
with contracts and profits. 
lAC was created by Robert S. 
McNamara 10 years ago to 
provide “direct and regular 
contact” between Defense and 
industry. Its two-day gather- 
ings, always in private, bring 
together top leaders of the de- 
fense, industry and high Penta- 
gon officials. ^ 

Throughout Government 
A Senate Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations 
under Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.)j 
has been investigating the na-* 
ture and influence of business 



advisory groups on agencies 
and departments throughout 
the government. Metcalf is 
planning to hold hearings in 
mid-June on the Pentagon’s 
lAC. The senator has intro- 
duced a bill to broaden the 
membership of these advisory 
groups, require them to main- 
tain a full transcript of their 
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I proceedings and open their 
sessions to the public. 

At lAC’s afternoon meeting 
on Feb. 12. the subject of 
“Plant Security” was on the 
agenda and it was there that 
Shepherd advanced his plan. 

Much of his prepared text 
dealt with what he regarded 
as legal and administrative 
curbs on industry’s freedom to 
screen prospective employees. 
He talked of “drastic limita- 
tions” in many states “on such 
useful screening instruments 
as the polygraph (the so-called 
lie detector). He complained 
that “legislation aimed at pro- 
hibiting discriminatory prac- 
tices has forced the removal 
I of certain questions from the 
I application for employment 
iform.” 

j He singled out a federal 
court decision under the Civil 
Rights Act which, he said, pre- 
I vents employers from asldng 
j applicants whether they have 
•fever been arrested. 

I 'This is a severe restric- 
ftion,” Shepherd said. “Indus- 
try must have this latitude in 
regard to background investi- 
gations — not only for the pur- 
pose of screening out, but also 
to identify those employees 
with a propensity for violent 
activity. 

'The amendment or elimina- 
tion of this question enables 
an applicant who has multiple 
arrests for loitering, illegal 
picketing, disorderly conduct, 
and a host of other misde- 
meanor charges frequently as- 
sociated with militants, to 
avoid having to reveal such a 
sordid background for a pro- 
spective employer.” 

Shepherd did not contend 
that industry was prohibited 
from asking applicants about 
convictions, as opposed to ar- 
rests. 

August Guideline 

He twice complained of a 
new guideline issued in Au- 
gust by the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commis- 
sion. It prohibits job tests that 
have “no known significant re- 



lationshlp to job behavior,** 
noting that “doubtful testing 
practices . . . tend to have dis- 
criminatory effects.’* 

This rule, said Shepherd, 
**poses a problem in the secu- 
rity area for industry.** He 
added that he does not oppose 
“reasonable restrictions aimed 
at avoiding discrimination. It 
is simply that these regula- 
tions. regardless of merit, fur- 
Ither impair an employer’s at- 
I tempt to effectively screen out 
a potentially dangerous indi- 
vidual.** 

*'Over the past four dec- 
ades,'* Shepherd said, “man- 
agement has encountered a 
mounting number of restric- 
tions from federal and state 
legislation and union contract 
provisions relative to termina- 
tion of employees. To me, this 
clearly indicates the necessity 
and desirability of maximiz- 
ing, rather than restricting, 
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our ability to identify mili- 
\ tants prior to employment." 

The Texas Instruments chief 
also cited court decisions gov- 
erning libel and prohibiting 
“‘blacklisting’ for union activ- 
ity." 

“These decisions have made 
it an extremely precarious 
I practice to divulge to another 
I company the reason for an 
employee’s termination be- 
yond the most innocuous state- 
ment," he said. 

Shbpherd nowhere defines 
the militants he thinks 
threaten plant security. Nor 
I does he mention the fact that 
an extensive plant screening 
* program is in existence under 
the Pentagon’s Defense Sup- 
ply Agency. 

At the end of 1969, 13,255 
plants engaged in classified 
work came under this pro- 
gram. All employees engaged 
in classified work must be 
cleared by the Pentagon- unit 
which requires workers to fill 
out detailed questibnnaires. 

In determining whether a 
new worker is eligible for 
clearance, '-the Pentagon con- 
siders 21 <^teria, including 
whether the man hj^s a “sym- 
pathetic interest in . . .'subver- 
sive movements,” “any behav- 
ior, activities or associations 
which tend to show that the 
individual is not reliable or* 
trustworthy" and similar, 
broad categories. 

Despite Shepherd’s com- 
plaint that law enforcement 
agencies are reluctant to give 
industry their files, he ac- 
knowledged: 

“Companies large enough to 



I a degrading and demoralizing, 
influence on his activity. | 
There is a fine line between 
the agitator and the militant 
If an individual has a bad rec- 
ord . . . employ him ... in an 
environment that will . . . min- 
imize the circumstances that 
would be conducive to nega- 
tive behavior." 

Ramsey, the provost mar- 
shall general, also addressed 
the lAC meeting and warned 
that “industry has an enemy 
more so now than ever be- 
fore.” 

He called for “industrial de- 
fense decisions . . . based on 
the bard realities of the offen- 
sive capabilities of the terror- 
ists, activists and revolutionar- 
ies." 

‘Something More Sinister* 

The “threat,** he said, “is 
created by a mixture of mili- 
tant minority groups and con - 1 
spirators . . . We are moving 
from the riots characterized I 
by mindless destruction to 
something more sinister: the 
increase in the national crime 
rate; student unrest and diso- 
bedience; the ‘hit and run' tac- 
tics of the hoodlum element 
and the escalation of terrorist 
bombings may be indicators 
of worse things to come." 

“Proponents of this move- 
ment," Ramsey said, employ 
techniques that “range from 
infiltration to cause unrest 
and dissension among the 
work force to the use of explo- 
sives in the destruction of 
property." 

Ramsey has recently ex- 
plained that his reference to 
causing worker unrest did not ' 
refer to union activity and ' 
that, in fact, he knew of noi 
group now engaged in such ac- 1 
tivity. He said he was talking 
about “a possibility." 

At the lAC gathering, Ram- 
sey. urged the executives to 
draw up “industrial defense 
plans" and offered his staff to 
advise on them. 

Ramsey told a reporter he 
received a “very interested" 
response from the “high pow- 
ered" executives assembled. 
Under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers, he said, he has been 
addressing “seminars" on 
plant security across the coun- 
try and is now gaining the at- 
tention of “top management.” 

I 



warrant full-time proiessionai 
security staffs usually • make 
suitable legitimate arrange- 
ments for these checks at local 
police departments and sher- 
iffs offices." I 

United Aircraft ‘ ' 

Gwinn of United Aircraft, 
also noted that: 

“We, like your organization, 
because of numerous contacts 
that our plant protection peo- 
ple have with various agencies 
are able, fortunately, to obtain 
much information unofficially. 
We believe, however, that the 
government agencies should 
release this information to in-' 
dustry as a matter of right . . . 
If infiltration of industry by 
leftwing militants is to be 
stopped, industry must have 
acce^ to the information now 
available in the files of var- 
ious government agencies." 

Another strong endorsement 
came from lAC member Wil- 
lard F. Rockwell, Jr., chairman 
of North American Rockwell, 
the 7th ranking defense con- 
tractor. 

Like Shepherd. Rockwell’s 
language implied that union 
organizers would be an appro- 
priate target for screening. 

“It is important," Rockwell 
said, for a plant “to be able to 
maintain a reasonable working 
environment for all its em- 
ployees. A worker does not 
need to plant a Immb to have 



